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and heard the bard repeat his Tam O’Shan- 
ter. He was tall and of a manly make, his 
brow broad and high, and his voice varied 
with the character of his inimitable tale; 
iebted for the following admirable article. | yet through gll its variations it was melody 
it appeared in 1824, about three months! a wy tae 9 arte cig pg ey 
, ae | and proud too of displaying it; ane 1 
pong te he om of Lord Byron. joes, him lift a “ah ac il which few 
ordinary men would have willingly under- 
taken. 

[ave seen Robert Burns laid in his} The first time I ever saw Byron was in 
srave, and I have seen George Gordon By- | the Tlouse of Lords, soon after the publica- 
roo borne to his; of both I wish to speak, | tion of Childe Harold. lle stood up in his 
and my words shall be spoken with honesty place on the opposition side, and made a 
aad freedom. ‘They were great though not| Speech on the subject of Catholic freedom. 
equal heirs of farme; the fortunes of their} His voice was low, and I heard him but by 
uurth were widely dissimilar ; yet in their | fits, and when I say he was witty and sar- 
passions and in their genius they approach- castic, I judge as much from the involun- 
eito acloser resemblance; their careers! tary mirth of the benches as from what I 
were short and glorious, and they both pe- | heard with my own ears. His voice had 
ished in the summer of life, and in all the | "ot the full and manly melody of the voice 
ylendour of a reputation more likely to in- ; of Burns; nor had he equal vigour of frame, 
crease than diminish, One was a peasant, | nor the same open expanse of forehead. 
aud the other was a peer; but Nature is a, But his face was finely formed, and was im- 
creat leveller, and makes amends for the) pressed with a more delicate vigour than 
juries of fortune by the richness of her| that of the peasant poet. He had a singu- 
venefactions; the genius of Burns raised | lar conformation of ear, the lower lobe, in- 
im to a level with the nobles of the land ; | Stead of being pendulous, grew down and 
‘ynature if not by birth, he was the peer united itself to the cheek and resembled no 
I knew one, and I have scen Other ear I ever saw, save that of the Duke 
woth; I have hearkened to words from their | f Wellington. His bust by Thorvaldson 
ps, and admired the labours of their pens, #8 feeble and mean; the painting of Phil- 
aud am now, and likely to remain. under| !ips is more noble and much more like. Of 
the influence of their magic songs. They) Burns I have never seen aught but a very 
rose by the force of their genius, and they | uninspired resemblance—and I regret it the 
"| more, because he had a look worthy of the 


ell by the strength of their passions ; one, ; ; , ; 
«rote from a love, and the other from a| happiest effort of art—a look beaming with 


corn, of mankind; and they both sang of} poetry and eloquence. 
‘ie emotions of their own hearts with a ve-| The last time I saw Burns in life was on 
semence and an originality which few have! his return from the Brow-well of Solway ; 
equalled, and none surely have surpassed. | he had been ailing all spring, and summer 
but it is less my wish to draw the characters had come without bringing hea!th with it ; 
‘! those extraordinary men than to write! he had gone away very ill and he returned 
what Iremember of them; and I will say| worse. He was brought back, I think, in 
lothing that I know not to be true, and lit-| a covered spring cart, and when he alighted 
ve but what I saw myself. at the foot of the street in which he lived, 
The first time I ever saw Burns was in| he could scarce stand upright. He reached 
Nithsdale. I was then achild, but his looks| his own door with difficulty. He stooped 
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We know not to whom the world is in- 





ROBERT BURNS AND LORD BYRON. 





of Byron. 


and his voice cannot well be forgotten ; and 
— write this I behold him as distinctly 
Id'd when I stood at mv father’s knee, | 





much, and there was a visible change in his 
looks. Some may think it not unimportant 
to know, that he was at that time dressed in 
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a blue coat with the undress nankeen pan- | forgotten and forgiven; they though 


’ ? : se 


taluons of the volunteers, and that his neck, | of his genims—ot the deleht his comp, 
which was inclining to be short, caused his | trons liad ditfused—and they talked of jy; 
hat to turn up belvod, in the manner of the) with the same awe as of some departing 


Ue 


shovel hats of the i.piscopal clergy. ‘Truth | spirit, whose voice was to gladden them 


obliges me to add, that be was not fastidious |no more. His last moments have neve, 
about his dress ; and that an officer, curious} been deseribed ; he had laid his head qui- 


mn the personal appearance and equipments jetly on the pillow awaiting dissolution. 
of his company, might have questioned the | when his attendant reminded him of | 


military nicetv of the poev’s clothes and] medicine and held the cup to his lip. Hie 
arms. But his cvlonel was a maker of!staried suddenly up, drained the cup ata 
isplay more! gulp, threw lus hands before him like 


i 


rhyme, and the poet hod to d 


charity for his commander's verse than the}man about to swim, and sprung from head 
other had to exercise when he WINS) ctedthe}to foot of the bed—fell with his fac e€ down. 
clothing and arms of the careless bard. and expired with a groan. 


From the day of his return home till the} Of the dying moments of Byron we 
hour of his untimely death, Dumfries was} have no minute nor very distinct account, 
like a besieged place. It was Known he} tle perished in a toreign land among bar- 


was dvi ir, ena the anxiety, not of the barians or aliens, and he seems to have 





vieh and the learned on!y, but of the me-| been without the aid of a determined phy- 
. ‘“ ’ ’ of . 
chanics and : nts, execeded all belief. | sictan, whose firmness or persuasion migi: 


ile stood to 


| 
Wherever two or three peo; jhave vanquished fis obstinacy. His aver- 
ether, their talk was of Burns and of | ion to bleeding was an infirmity whic); 
him alone ; they spoke of his history—of|he shared with many better regulated 
his person—of his works—of his funt'v—! minds; for it is no uncommon belief that 
of his fame, and of bis uatimely and ap-|the first touch of the lancet will charn 
proaching fate, with a warmth and an en-|away the approach of death, and those 
thusiasm which wiil ever endear Dumfries) who bebeve this are willing to reserve su 
to my remembrance. All that he saidor | decisive a spell for a more momentous oc- 
was saying—the opinions of the physicians casion. He had parted with his native 
{and Maxwell wes a kind and a skilful land in no ordinary bitterness of spirit 
one), were eagerly caught up and report-; and his domestic infelicity had rendered his 
ed from street to street, and from louse; future peace of mind hopeless—this was 
to house. ‘aggravated from time to time by the tales 
His good humour was unrn fled, and his or the intrusion of travellers, by reports in- 
wit never forsock him. tle leoked to jurtonus to his character, and by the eage 
one of his fellow volunteers with a smile, and vulear avidity with which idle stories 
as he stood by the bedside with his eyes) were circulated, which exhibited him in 
wet, and said, * Jolin, don’t let the awk-) weakness or in folly. But there is every 
ward squad fire over me.” He wasaware, reason to believe, that long before his un- 
that death was dealing with him; hr timely death his native land was as brightas 
asked a lady who visited him, more in| ever in his fanev, and that bis anger con- 
sincerity than in mirth, what commands: ceived agvainst the many for the sins of the 
she had for the other world—he repressed | few, had subsided or was subsrding. OF 
with a smile fhe hopes of his friends, and | Scotland, and of his Seottish origin, he has 
told them he had lived long enough. As his! boasted in more than one place of bis po- 
life drew near a close, the eager vet deco- | « 
mous solicitude of his fellow townsmen in- his mother, and to sine that he is half a Scot 
creased. He was an exciseman it is true! by birth and a whole one in his heart. 0: 
—a name odious, from many associations, his creat rival in popularity, Sir Walter 
to his countryinen—but he did his duty| Scott, he speaks with kindness; and the 
meekly and kindly, and repressed rather | compliment he has paid him has been earn- 
than encouraged the desire of some of his ed by the unchangeable admiration of the 
companions to push the law with severity;! other. Scott bas ever spoken of Byron as 
he was therefore much beloved, and the! he has lately written, and all these who 
passion of the Seotch for poetry made them! know him will feel that this consistency 
regard him as little lower than a spirit! characteristic. I must, however, confess. 
inspired. It is the practice of the young! his forgiveness of Mr. Jetlrey was an ub- 
men of Dumfries to meet in the streets} looked-for and unexpected piece of bum 
during the hours of remission from labour,! lity and loving kindness, and, as a Scotcli- 
and by these means I had an opportunity | man, [am rather willing to regard it as 4 
of witnessing the general solicitude of all presage of early death, and to conclude that 


‘try ; he is proud to remember the land ot 


aad 


© as : . hf 
ranks and of all ages. His differences | the poct was * fey,” and forgave his,ares 
from them in some important points of hu-| enemy in the spirit of the ey ing Highlander 


man sneeulation and religions hope were —‘ Weel. weel. I forgive him, but Ga 
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uod you, my twa sons, Duncan and 
ert, wf you forgive hin.” ‘Phe eriti- 
on with which the Rdinburgh Review 
jcomed the first fight which Byron’s 
Yyse took, would have crushed and broken 
uy spirit less dauntless than his own; and 


-a long while he entertained the horror of 


viewer Which a bird of song fecls tor the 
sresence of the raven. But thev smoothed 
ssoirtt down, first by submission and then 
yidolatrv, and his pride must have been 
sual to that whneh made the angels ali at 
‘had refused to be soothed by the obetsance 
One oever forgets, uf he 
sould happen to forgive, an insult or an in- 
ry ofered in youth—it grows with the 
mowth and strengihens with the strength, 
ad fmay reasonably doubt the truth of the 
set's song when he sines of his dear Jet- 

y. The news of his death came upon 
london like an earthquake; and though 
se common multitude are inorant of lite- 


a reviewer. 


/corpse alone; and itis never left. 


331 
bellished by vanity and covered with the 
blazonry of high ancestry and rank. We 
stood and gazed on him in silence for the 
space of several minutes—we went, and 
others succeeded us—there was no justling 
and crushing, though the crowd was great 
—man tollowed man as patiently and order- 
ly asafall had been a matter of mutual un- 
derstanding—not a question was asked—not 
a Wiisper was heard. ‘This was several 
days after his death. It is the eustom of 
scothind to * wake” the body—net with 
wild howlimgs and wilder sones, and much 
waste o! mercurial 
im prayver— 
superstition says it is unmonsie to leave a 
I know 
bot who watched by the body of Burns— 
much it was my wish to share in the honour 


drpk, Like our 


neigi:bours, but in 


Strong 


lhonece or 


—but my extreme youth would have made 


niure and destitute of fecling for the high- | 


fights of poetry, yet they consented to 


} 


cl by faith, and believed, because the 


newspapers believed, that one of the bricht- | 


tlights in the firmament of poesy was ex- 
uguished for ever. Wath literary 
ease of the public misfortune was mingled, 
serhaps, With a sense that a giant was re- 
woved from their way; and that they had 
nom now to break a lance with an equal, 
ithout the fear of being overthrown by 
ery impetuosity and colossal strength. The 
world of literature is now resigned to lower. 


it perhaps, not less presumptuous poetic | 


nen a? 


'tion of the rich, 


such a request seem ivolish, and its rejec- 
tion would have been sure. 

lam to speak the feclines of another peo- 
ple, and of the customs of a hieher rank, 
when I speak of laying out the body et By- 
ronfor the grave. It was aynounced from 
time to time that he was to be extibited in 
state, and the progress of the embellish- 
ments of the poet’s bier was recorded in the 
pages of au hundred publications. Thev 


| were at length completed, and to separate 
the curiosity of the poor trom the admira- 


rits. Bat amone those who feared him, | 
‘envied him, or loved him, there are none | 


sorrow not for the national Joss, 
veve not that Byron fell so soon, and on a 
reign shore. 


on strength had passed from among us. 
lehad caught my fancy and touched my 
veart with his songs and his poems. L went 
see hin laid out for the grave; several 
‘dern people were with me. Ile lay in a 
hain unadorned coflin. with a linen sheet 
‘awnover his face, and on the bed, and 


and 


the latter were indulged 
with uckets of admission, and a day was 
set a-part for them to go and wonder over 
the decked room and emblazoned bier, 
Peers and peeresses, priests, poets, and po- 
liticians, came io gilded chariots and in 
hired hacks to gaze upon the splendour ot 


‘the funeral preparations, and to see in how 
jricl and how vain a shroud the body of the 
When Burns died I was then young, but | 
ras not insensible that a mind of no com- | 
/tude above the vulgar belonged to the state 
‘of the peer rather than to the state of the 


‘wound the body, herbs and flowers were 
&ly strewn according to the usage of the | 
uotry. He was wasted somewhat by long | 


but death had not 


Ness ; 


increased the | 


‘warthy hue of his face, which was uncom- | 
moaly dark and deeply marked—the dying | 
nang was visible in the lower part, but his! 


ad and open brow was pale and serene, | 


‘il around it his sable hair lay in masses, 
“htly touched with gray, and inclining 
“ore to a wave than a curl. 
‘sere he lay was plain and neat, and the 


The rovuin | 


immortal had been hid. Those idle trap- 
pines ip which rank seeks to mark its alti- 


poet 4 


reaius required no such attractions ; 
ind all this magniticence served only to di- 
vide our regard with the man whose inspired 
now silenced forever. Who 
eared for Lord Byron the peer, and the pri- 
vy councillor, with his coronet, and his long 
descent from princes on one side, and from 
heroes on both—and who did not care for 
George Gordon Byron the poet, who has 
charmed us, and will charm our descendants 
with his deep and impassioned verse. The 
homage was rendered to genius, not surely 
to rank—for lord can be stamped on any 
clay, but inspiration can only be impressed 
on the finest metal. 

Of the day on which the multitude were 


foneue 


was 


' admitted I know not in what terms to speak 


“mplicity of the poet’s humble dwelling | 


“essed the presence of death more closely 


‘te heart than if his bier had been em- | 


—I never surely saw so strange a mixture 


'of silent sorrow and of fierce and intracta- 


ble curiosity. If one looked en the poet's 
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splendid coffin with deep awe, and thought 
of the gifted spirit which had lately anima- 
ted the cold remains, others regarded the 
whole as a pageant or a show, got up for 
the amusement of the idle and the careless, 
and criticised the arrangements in the spirit 
of those who wish to be rewarded for their 
time, and who consider that all they conde- 
scend to visit should be according to their 
own taste. There was a crushing, a tram- 
pling, and an impatience, as rude and as 
fierce as ever I witnessed at the theatre ; 
and words of incivility were bandied about, 
and questions asked with such detertmina- 
tion to be answered, that the very mutes, 
whose business was silence and repose, 
were obliged to interfere with tongue and 
hand between the visitors and the dust of 
the poet. In contemplation of such a 
scene, some of the trappings which were 
there on the first day were removed on the 
second, and ihis suspicion of the good sense 
and decorum of the multitude called forth 
many expressions of displeasure, as remar- 
kable for their warmth as their propriety of 
languase. Ly five o’clock the people were 
all ejected—man and woman—and the rich 
coffin bore tokens of the touch of hundreds 
of eager fingers—imany of which had not 
been overclean, 

The multitude who accompanied Burns 
tothe grave went step by step with the 
chief mourners ; they mizht amount to ten 
or twelve thousand. Not a word was heard ; 
and, though all could not be near, and ma- 
ny could not see, when the earth closed on 
their darling poet for ever, there was no rude 
impatience shown, uo fierce disappointment 
expressed. It was an impressive and 
mournful sizht tosee men of all ranks and 
persuasions and opinions mingling as bro- 
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But the reproach comes with an ij] 2, 
from England. Whenwe can torcet L 
ler’s fate—Otway’s loali—Dryden’s old ne 
and Chatterton’s poison-cup, we may think 
that we stand alone in the iniquity of now. 
lecting pre-eminent genius. { found my. 
self atthe brink of the poct’s grave, jyio 
which he was about to descend for eyer— 
there was a pause amoung the mourners a5 
if loath to part with his remains; and when 
he was at last lowered, and the first shovel. 
ful of earth sounded on his coflin-lid, Look. 
ed up and saw tears on many cheeks where 
tears were not usual. The volunteers jys. 
tified the fears of their comrade by three 
ragged and straggling volleys. The eart); 
was heaped up, the green sod laid over him. 
and the multitude stood gazing on the grave 
for some minutes’ space, and then melted 
silently away. The day was a fine one, 
the sun almost without a cloud, and not 3 
drop of rain fell from dawn to twilight. | 
notice this—not from my concurrence in 
the common superstition—that * happy is 
the corpse which the rain rains on,” but to 
confute a pious fraud of a religious Maga- 
zine, which made Heaven express its wrat 
at the interment of a profane poet, in thuu- 
der, in hg¢htning, andim rain. I know not 
who wrote the story, and I wish not | 
know; but its utter falsehood thousands 
ean attest. [It 1s ene proof out of many, 
how divine wrath ts found by dishonest zea! 
in acommeon commotien of the elements 
and that men, whose profession is godliness 
and truth, will look in the face of heaves 
and tell a deliberate lie. 





}ed Lord Byron to the grave—his corone 


i was borne before him,and there were many © 
indications of his rank; but, save the a:- 


thers, and stepping side by side dowa the; sembled multitude, no indications of his ge- 


streets of Dumfries, with the remains of 


nius. Incontormity toa singular practic: 


him who had sang of their loves and joys| of the great, a long train of their emp‘: 
and domestic endearments, with a truth! carriages fullowed the mourning coaches— 


and tenderness which none perhaps have 
since equalled. I could, indeed, have wish- 


ed the military part of the procession away | with barren pageantry. 


mocking the dead with idle state, and impe- 
ding the honester sympathy of the crow: 
Where were the 


—for he was buried with military honours— ! owners of those machines of sloth and lux- 


because I am one of those who love simpli- 
city inall that regards genius, 
and gold—the banners displayed—the mea- | 
sured step, and the military array, with the, 
sound of martial instruments of music, had 

no share in increasing the solemnity of the | 
burial scene; and had no connexion with! 
the poet. I looked on it then, and I con- 
sider it now, as an idle ostentation, a piece | 
of superfluous state which might have been | 
spared, more especially as his neglected 
and traduced and insulted spirit had experi- | 
euced no kindness in the body from those | 
lofty people who are now proud of being 

aumbered as his coevals and countrymen. 


The scarlet | 


are ? 
, gers: 


ury—where were the men of rank amonc 
whose dark pedigrees Lord Byron threw 
the light of his genius, and lent the brow- 
of nobility a halo to which they were stran- 
Where were the great Whigs: 
Where were the illustrious Tories ? Cou! 
a mere difference in matters of human be- 
lief keep those fastidious persons away ° 
But, above all, where were the friends wil 
whom wedlock had united him? On his 
desolate corpse no wife looked, and no child 
shed a tear. I have no wish to set mysel: 
up as a judge in domestic infelicities, and I 
am willing to believe they were separate: 
in such a way as rendered conciliation hope 


iis fate has been a reproach to Srotiand. | less: but who could stand and look on! 


A few selec: friends and admirers follow- & 
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emanly face, and his dark locks which | 4 The three indispensibililies of poetical 
rly sorrows were making thin and gray, | language—purity, copiousness, and ease. 
shout feeling that, gifted as he was, with} 5. Three things that ought to be well un- 
soul above the mark of other mea, his do- | derstood in Poetry—the great, the little, 
sestic misfortunes called for our pity as land their correspondencies. 
«rely as his genius called for our admira-! 6, Three things to be avoided in poetry— 
von. When the career of Burns was clo- | the mean, the obscure,and the extravagant. 
| | saw another sight—a weeping widow | 7. Three things to be chiefly considered 
ad four helpless sons ; they came into the }in poetical illustration—-what shall be ob- 
yreets in their mournings, and public syin- viously seen, what shall be instantly ad- 
sithy was awakened afresh; 1 shall never | mired, and what shall be eminently charac- 
-ret the looks of his boys, and the com- teristic. 

asiou Which they excited. The peet’slife, 8, The three dignities of poetry—the true 
».J not been without errors, and such errors, ; and wonderful united, the union of the beau- 
»,asa wife is slow in forgiving; but he | tiful and the wise, and the union of art and 
yas honoured then, and is honoured now, | nature. 

: the unalienable affection of his wife,and| 9. The three advantages of poetry—the 
ec world repays her prudence and her love praise of goodness, the memory of what is 
oy its regard and esteem. ;remarkable, and the invigoration of the af- 
“Burns. with all his errors in faith and in! fections. 
sractice, was laid in hallowed earth, in the| 10. The three purities of poetry—pure 
cuurehyard of the town where he resided ; | truth, pure language, and pure conception. 
go one thought of closing the church gates a- 11. Three things that poetry should 
vainst his body, because of the freedorn of his | thoroughly be—thoroughly learned, tho- 
metry, and the earclessness of his lite, And | roughly animated, and thoroughly natural 
riy was not Byron laid among the illustri- | — 
ismen of England, in Westminster Ab-{ « Genius, says Buffon, ‘is Patience; or, 
vv? Is there a poet in all the Poet’s Cor-| (as another French writer has explained 
ner Who has better right to that distinction ? | his thought,) ‘La Patience, cherche et le 
Wuy was the door closed against him, and ! Génie trouve; and there is little doubt, that 
ened to the carcasses of thousands without {to the co-operation of these two powers all 
nerit, and without name ? Look round the | the brightest inventions in this world are 
vails, and on the floor over which you | owing ;--that Patience must first explore 
ead, and behold them encumbered and in- | the depths where the pearl lies hid, before 
wribed with memorials of the mean and the | Genius boldly dives, and brings it up full 
»rdid and the impure, as well as of the vir- {into light. There are, it is true, some stri- 
uous and the great. Why did the Dean of| king exceptions to this rule, and our own 
Westminster refuse admission to such an | times have witnessed more than one extra- 
ir of fame as Byron ? If he had no claim ordinary intellect, whose depth has not pre- 
‘0 lie within the consecrated precincts of the | vented their treasures from lying ever ready 
\obey, he has no right to lie in consecrated | withinreach. But the records of Immortali- 
vround at all. There is no doubt that the!ty furnish few such instances; and all we 
ious fee for sepulture would have been paid | know of the works that she has hitherto 
~and it is not a small one, Hail! to the | marked with her seal, sufficiently authorizes 
‘hureh of England, if her piety is stronger | the general position, that nothing great and 
tian her avarice. durable has ever been produced with ease; 
and that labour is the parent of all the lasting 
wonders of this world, whether in verse or 


LITERARY VARIETY. stone, whether in poetry or pyramids.” 

















Poetical Triads. —Mr. Owen Pugh, Perhaps no incident, in the fortunes of 
¢ Welsh bard, being called upon for his{men, occasions a more painful contrast of 
union of the requisites of a Poet, wrote on | feeling than the tamed and subjected state 
‘ne spot the following parody on his Bardic | of mind with which an adventurer revisits the 
iniads : scenes of his youth, whether his career has 
1, The three primary requisites of poet-| been prosperous or unfortunate; for among 
“al genius :—An eye that can sce nature: | all the truths which experience teaches, 
aheart that can feel nature: and aresolution | there is none more manifest than this, that 
‘hat dares follow nature. mankind universally set out in life with a 


2. The three final intentions of poetry.— | false estimate of that world into which they 
lnerease of goodness, increase of under-| are entering. This is so apparent, that even 
“‘anding, and increase of delight. the most inattenti¥e observe it; and those 

3. The three properties of a just imagi-| who are least in th€practice of moralizing, 
ration—what may be, what ought to be, and/ cannot help sometimes making it the sub- 


+ 


raat seemingly is to he. 





| ject oftheirremarks. Every man, however 
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his station, who has encountered the shock 
and contention of active life, must be sensi- 
ble that he now views mankind, and their 
condition, ina very different light from that 
in which he onee saw them; and, however 
unable he may be at first to describe to him- 
self the nature of thechanee, he feels that 4 
is real and important, wad knows thas it ts 
the result of hisexpermence. Let hin ex 
amine himself more closely, and hie will fad 
it to be thas, he hi is discovered the world to 
be a much tore serious, trying, and ditient 
scene: and those who live i it, a more 
vere, rigorous ah fuatrien ity set of | 
than he Was previously AW ALE of, or cout 
have at allimagined. This uemrateful tes- 


son ts indeed eradually learned, and seldom 
without a decree of miedigaant surprise, aud 
a painiul revulsion of former feclings.— 
The invenuous mind of youth struggles ton 


with the unwelcome wtormation 3; ad- 
mits it slowly and unwillingly; and often 
wholly rejeets it as false, before at finally 
a lapts it as too certain to be any 
doubted. There is. indeed, something in 
the situation of a voung man, who has ju 
taken upon himself the direction ot his ac- 
lions, we hid almost said hard, it any thing 
could be justly called so winch ts the neces- 
sary result of (he natural constitution of man 
and of society, ‘The contrast betwixt his 
mnfidence and his mexpertenee, his secur 
ty and his danger, is striking and aflectine. 
Accustomed to be euided and « 
things by the yudement of bis parents ; to 
receive from their hands the supply “ {it 
wants, and to fly to them afleetionate bosoms 
tur refuge and consolation in his little distres- 
ses: to suffer onlv a slight and unwilling 
chastisement for his most serious offences, 
and to be immediately restored to more tian 
former favour—he cannot for a lone time 
conceive the vast weight of responsibility 
which he takes upon himself by becoming 
his own master; nor convince himself of 
the hard necessity that rules in the world. 
Ilabituaied from his ecertiest years to con- 
nect safety and protectio nwith the attaeh- 
ment of his friends, he is nes ible to disjoin 
ideas so firmly linked togecher, and, vith 
the liberty of a man, continues to act with 
the unthinking security of a child; not re- 
flecting that eve ry mants constituted by na- 


, 
H 

1, fest inl} 
mrecteau ial 


ture his own sole projector, and ean have no! 


other safe-guard than las individual Grmnes: 
and prudence, nor observing, what he may | 
one day feel, that in all the most essential 
points of human interest, he stands as much 
alone, as entirely separated from all etfectua! 
support, as the most friendless and destitute 
of mankind. 
DEVICES. 
Henry Stephens, (Henri Etienne) the 
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the world the edition of the Step Phanine 
( lassic s, Was born in 1470. His device Was 
a rude upright wood-cut of a tree, putting 
out leaves, flowers, and fruit, under the i. 
fluence of rain, snow, and hail; which are 
represented as falling from the clouds,fand 
having their names in Latin, in rude Roman 
ieters. placed beside them. 


Sinon De Colines und Francis Stephens 
roprietors of the ~iayranine 
press. bit¢ . vice oF the latter was an alta 


were the next? 


SSA NEE oe 


witha el book had upow it, surmounted 

bya try nd Vi ~n ig a VID -branch with sa 
uit On the base of the altar is Written ie 
Wrzov a6 4% ObVE, W ith a Latin translation q 


“is above—Phi S ¢ ea (ieain vue. 

The device of Simon De Colines was a 
igure of ‘Lime, formed like a Satyr, moving 
on the 


wich are shewn flowers and grass cut down. 


imi of a broad pedesta |, above 





schind the figure is the word * Tempus,” 
and upon the pede tal is the motto * Virtus | 
ola aciem retundit istam.” 


ey 


Robert Stephens, the second son of Henry 
used the following devices :—First, a fruit 
tree, witha branch broken and falling to the 
cround, with this motto printed beside 1, 
* Nolialtum sapere sed time.” The second 
wits a sunilar tree, with three engrafted 
hranches, and an old man in the garb of a 
philosopher standing on the right of it, and 


4} 


pointing upwards to the motto,—“ Noli al- " 
fui supere’ which is placed between his @ 
head and the tree: of this there are varia- # 
tions. ‘Phe third device consisted of a ser- 
pent twined round a lance, with an olive 


branch curled in the same direction, so as 
to fall betwixt the folds. 


After the defeat at Solway Moss, hing 
James the Pifth, struck with mortification, 

siut himself up in the palace of Falkland 
and was seized by fever. While he was on 
Lis bed of sickness, the news of the birth vf 
a daughter (the unfortunate Mary) was 
brought to him. ** Whereupon,” s — ily 
James Balfour, “the King turns himself to 
the wall, and witha grievous groan says. 
‘Scotland did come with a lass, and it wu 
eo with one—devil go with it,’ and so, wit! 

out any tuore words to a purpose, departs 
this life.” 


paged 


Lonecvitv.—-Ht is remarkable that some 
familes are favoured with the peculiar privi- 
leces of loncevity : while others soon ripen 
and prematurely decay. Those wi 

nd bodies evelve slowly, are of 
lived than those who astonish us | 
vigor, and energetic spirit. Early 
suing acquisittons of very youn 
different arts and sciences, seld 
acknowl iged excellencies in m 
cedeagre. Sanguine temperame 
iv be wenerally longer lived { thar 
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-melancholie; but this leans upon a dread- | 


ul theory. Very tall, or very short people, 


veldom it is said, reachto a great age: but, 
a person rather short than tall, rather thin | 


than fat, muscular, firm, and with a full 
chest, has apparently the fairest claim to 
jongevity. An active life with little unea- 
saess, a dry, free air, @arly hours, a mind 
regularly engaged but not exhausted, a 
cheerful disposition, frequent: clauges from 
country to town, a diet, regular rather in 
nme than in quantity, with moderate pas- 
suns, and a temperate use of the good things 
flile, chieily contribute to aa extended, 
healthy, old age. — Med. Intel. 

Poets. —}t is not generally supposed that 
Poets are fit nen of business for the prac- 
ucal affairs of the world. The poets of the 
olden time, however, were much entrusted 
with bustling employments, Edward 111. 
made Chaucer comptroller of the customs 
for wool, wool-fells, and hides; and in the 
crant was a proviso, * that he should perso- 
nally execute the office, and keep the ac- 
counts with his own hands.” Hleis repre - 
sented to have discharged the duty with 


ereat vigilance, diligence, and integrity. | 


The King was so well satisfied with the poet's 
habitsasa manof business, that he eave hin 


agrant of a pitcher of wine daily tn the | 


port of London, to be delivered by the butler 
of England. 
THE DON COSSACKS. 
The Kosaks of the Don, as well as other 
tribes of XNosaks, may be reckoned to forma 
kind of military colonics, and perhaps gave 


the idea of the present systern of military co- | 


Jonization which is carrying on in the south 
of Russia. They area pastoral and mili- 
tary people, who, besides guarding their 
own territories, are scattered over va- 
rious parts of the empire, and especi- 
ally where a mixed civil and military duty 
is required, as about the public institutions, 
prisons, custom-houses, barriers, &c., of the 
capitals and towns. They also form piquets 
and guards in the Caucasus and Georgia. 


Many contradictory accouats have been } 


given as to the courage and utility of the 
hosaks. By some they have been described 
as formidable warriors, by others as misera- 
ble cavalry. They seem to be well fitted 
for guarding the frontiers of an enemy, their 
Vigilance and activity being beyond all 
question. But it is generally believed that 


they cannot stand a charge of infantry, nor 
even resist that of cavalry. 
oilicers in the Caucasus will seldom entrusts 
themselves entirely to the protection Gf the 
Kosaks in passing any dangerous defile, 
while they have no fear in doing so vhen 
euarded by a few Russian infantrs. 


The Russian 


COPY OF A PETITION 

From the Princess Ani Cuan, in the Bast-Indies, to 
Governor Geueral Hastiigs, in behalf of ber hus- 

band, whom the Governor bad sentenced te death. 

| Most Mighty Sir—May the blessings of 
thy God ever wait on thee. May the sun 
of glory shine round thy head; and may the 
rates of plenty, honour, and happiness, be 
always Open unto tice and thine. May no 
surrow distress Uiy days, nay no grief dis- 
turb thy nights, may the pillows of peace 
liiss thy checks. and the pleasures of iumae 
gination attend thy dreams; and when 
lengti of years makes thee tired of earthly 
things, and the curtain of death gently clo- 
pes the last sleep of existence, may the an- 
igels of God attend thy bed, and take care 
that the expiring lamp ollifeshall not receive 

}one rude blast to hasten its departure. O 
|hearken then to the voice of distress, and 
grant the petition of thy servant. Spare, 

O spare the father oi my children, my hus- 
‘band, my all that is dear. Consider, O 
| Mighty sir! that he did not become rich by 
jiniquity, and that what he possessed was the 
inheritance of along line of flourishing an- 

'cestors, who, 10 those smiling days, when the 
thunder of Great Britain was not heard on 

| the plains of Indostan, reaped their harvest 
‘in quiet, enjoyed their patrimony unmolest- 
fed. Think, O think that the God whom 
thou worshippest delights not in the blood 
of the innocent. Remember thine own 
commandinent:—Thou shalt not kill, and 
obey the orders of heaven. Give me back 
my Almas Ali-Chan, and take all our 
wealth, strip us of our jewels and precious 
stones, of cur gold and our silver, but take 
not away the life of my husband. Inno- 
cence is seated on his brow, and the milk of 
human kindness flows around his heart. 
Let us go wandering through the deserts, 
iet us become tillers and labourers in those 
delightful spots, in which we once were 
lords and masters, but spare! O spare, 
Mighty Sir, hisilife. Let not the instrument 
of death be lifted up against him, for he has 
committed no cr.me. Accept our treasures 
with gratitude, thou hast them at present by 
force. We will remember thee in our 
prayers, and forget them. My children be- 
iseech for the author of their existence, by 
lthat humanity which we have been told 
clows in the breast of European loveliness, 
by the tender mercies of the enlightened 
souls of Englishmen, by the hongur, the vir- 
‘tue, the houesty, and the maternal feeing 
| 80 dear to her, the miserable wife of ths 
| prisoner, who beseeches thee to save her 
i husband’s life, and restore him to her arms. 





{ 


Thy God will reward thee, thy country will 
| thank thee, and she, now petitioning, will 
ever pray for thee, if thou grantest the 


| 


| prarers of thy most humble vassal. 
Armas Avi CHAN 
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For the New-York Literary Gasette. 


On, still thee, still thee, ach og breast! 
Nor beat so wildly in thy pain— 
Oh, lull thee, lull thee into rest, 
If thou canst e’er know rest again ! 


Has joy been thine, and has it fled 
Like the first sweet tints of the morning light ? 
Wert thou once blest, and is happiness dead, 
And sunk in the gloom of thy sorrow’s night: 


Have the joys of thy youth all withered and } 
past, 
Ere time stole the blush of thy being’s young 
bloom ? 
Have the friends whom thou valued the best 
and the last, 
Deserted thee now, or sunk to the tomb ? 


Yet rest thee, rest ; thine evening hour, 
Tho’ not so bright, may be mild and serene ; 
Though faded the hues of life’s early flower, 
Nocloud between thee and repose may be 
seen. 


Yes, rest thee, rest; though bright was the bliss 
In youth’s happy season that gilded thy sky, 
‘Twas but clouds that it gilded, while hope 
points from this, 
To bliss pure and unsullied and brilliant on 
high. 





x. C. C. 
<a> -— H 


A STORM. 


1. 
The mountains of the boiling sea 
To-night are loosen’d from their dreams, 
Ana upwards to the tempest flee, 
Baring their foreheads where the gleams 
Of lightning run, and thunders cry, 
Rushing and raining through the sky ! 


The mountains of the sea are waging 
Loud war upon the peaceful night, 

And bands of the black winds are raging 
‘Thorough the tempest blue and bright, e | 
Blowing her cloudy hair todust ~ 
With kisses, like a madman’s lust ! 


3. 
What Spirit, like an Até, walketh 
Earth—ocean—air? and aye with Time 
Mingled, as with a lover talketh ?— 
Methinks their colioquy sublime 
Draws anger from the sky, which raves 
Over the self-abandon’d waves, 


4. 
Behold ! like millions mass’d in battle, 
The tumbling billows headlong go, 
Lashing the barren deeps which rattle 
In mighty transport till they grow 
All fruitful in their rocky home, 
éend dash from freitzy into foam, 


ee 





5. 
And, see—where lie on the faithless jj)! 
Women, and men, and children fair, 
Some hanging, like sleep, to their swolle: 
pillows, 
With helpless sinews and streaming hair, 
Aud others who plunge in their soundipe 
graves !— ° 
Ah! lives there no strength above the waves 


6. 
*Tis said, the Moon can rock the sea 
From irenzy strange to silence mild— 
To sleep—to death :—But where is she, 
While now her storm-born giant child 
Upheaves his shoulder to the skies ?— 
Arise, sweet planet pale !—Arise! 


7. 
She cometh,—lovelicr than the dawn 
In summer when the leaves lie green; 
More graceful than the alarmed fawy 
Over his grassy supper seen : 
Bright quiet trom her beauty falls, 
Until—again the tempest calls ! 


8. 
The supernatural Storm,—he waket), 
Again, and lo! from sheets all white 
Stands up unto the stars, and shaketh 
Scern on the jewell’d locks of night. 
He carries a ship on his foaming crown, 
And a cry, like Heil, as he rushes down! 


9. 
—And so still soars from calm to storm 
The stature of the aye-changing sea :- 
So doth desire or wrath deform 
Our else all calm humanity ;— 
Until at last we sleep, 
And never wake nor weep, 
(Hush’d to death by some faint tune, 
In Our grave beneath the moon! 


Ow? 


—p— 





STANZAS TO 


1. 

The days are few that thou hast told, 

The griefs are slight that thou canst know, 
And time yet pauses to unfold 

The catalogue of human woe: 
For sorrew is not childhood’s dow’r, 
Nor oft disturbs youth’s summer hour, 
ut shows the torn and faded page, 
That tells of vanish'd joys—to age : 
To age—reality of life— 
That cannot brook the feverish strife, 
Which but a transient gloom imparts 
To young and hope-deluded heaits, 


But if the course of after years 
Should bear one grief—oue }. *7 to thee, 
*T would be my pride with tru re 


To blot it from thy memory ; 
To seek thee in thy pale distre 
And whisper hopes of happiv: 
And tell thee that the clouds w 
Across the calm and azure sk* 
And leave it still serenely ‘a' 
Are emblems of thy bosom > } 
And that if joys soon fade {1 
Our miseries. love, are flect: 
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we 
But well Lknow, though grief appear 
l'o veil the light of joy awhile, 
And though at times a rising tear 
May dim the lustve of thy smile— 
They shall not cloud nor quench the flame 
That virtue kindles ; and thy name 
Shall pass along the stream of time, 
Without a shade of vice or crime. 
And thou wilt show that hearts may bear 
Fate's keenest pangs—and not despair : 
And that the guileless soul within 
May know of sorrow without sin. 


4. 
And when thine eyes have lost the light 


That youth and beauty lend them now ;— 


And when the cypress gloom of night 
Haugs lowering o’er that sunny brow— 
Thou wilt not fall as others tall, 


Whom bonds of guilt have held in thrall ;— 


Taou wilt not die as others die, 
Who deem all love but slavery :— 
Butthou wilt vanish like a ray 
That shines upon the desert way— 
A beam from heav'n that gilds the main, 
Aud glances back to heaven again. 
en cael 
BALLAD. 
1. 
« Away |! away to Normandy ! 
Up, up, my son, aad ride ! 


And bring with thee, from that famed countrie, 


A ladye for thy bride. 
Ihe maidens there are gay and fair 
As the blossoms on the tree : 
Away! away ! ere break of day 
To merry Normandy. 


2. 
Array thyself in thy best attire, 
And with words of honey speak ; 
\nd thou’It call the smile to inany an eye, 
And the blood to many a cheek : 
be kind to the meanest thou mayst meet, 
And to the lofty—free : 
\ot in vain thou'lt ride, for a ladye- bride 
“hall be thine in Normandy. 
3. 
‘eck out the noblest dame of all, 
And whisper in her ear, 
nat thou lov’st her more than ever before 
Lov'd knight and cavalier. 
Say she is fairer than summer rose, 
(As thy father said to me,) 
And thou'lt bring at thy side a wealthy bride 
From merry Normandy.” 


4. 

“No! mother, no! [cannot part 

With the maiden of my home : 
A bride more kind I shall never find, 

Though the whole world through I roam. 
No! mother, no! I cannot leave 

My own beloved countrie ; 

hough ‘tis bleak and wild, I still am its child, 

And want not Normandy. 


5. 


But I will don my best attire, 

And seek my lovely girl, 

Vhose eyes are bright as the clear starlight, 
Aud whose teeth are white as pear. 


| And thou wilt own that the rose just blown 
Is not more fair than she : 

And that she may claim as pure a nanic 
As the best of Normandy. 


6. 

Inthe day of age she will cherish thee 
| With alla daughter's care, 

| 

' 


| 
' 


i And walk with thee, and talk with thee, 
And bind thy silvery hair. 
; She will bring to thee Spring's earliest flowers, 
| And fruits from the choicest tree ; 
, And thou wilt forget, and ne’er regret, 
; The maids of Normandy. 


vs 

| She will guide thee when thy limbs are weak, 

| And thy sight begins to tau ; 

Or breathe a song, and when nights are long 
Beguile them with a tale. 

And when thou'rt gone to the sleep of death, 


| (Ol! distant may that be !) 

) She voll wet thy bier with many a tear, 
} Though notet Normandy.” 

j 

| 8. 


“6 My son, put on thy best attire, 
And seek thy lovely girl, 

| Whose eyes are brigit as the clear starlight, 
{ And whose teeth are as white as pear. 
And may she prove a source of love 

When f have pass’d from thee, 
And ever claiin as pure a name 

As the best of Normandy.” 


~~. 
SONNET. 
The Dying Gladiator. 





Ut procumbat honest¢ ——C 


—— 





Ifa! who is he upon whose bloody side 
That fearful rending seems so deadly sure—- 

| Whose soul in nerv‘d resolve doth calm 

endure 

| Each rebel pang he glovies thus to hide ? 

But what avails it now his quenchless pride 
That he can stifle all? that groan or sigh 
Reveal no pain, proclaim no tear to die! 

| Dreads he lest nature’s weakness be descried ¢ 

They say he was a slave—a dying man 

| At least he is, whose soul was never slave ; 

| Roman or Dacian, he hath shown he can 

| Undaunted die, and pity scorms to crave! 

i He dreads the tauuts the insults Rome may 

' pour 

Upon the struggles of his dying hous ¢ 

i 


—~ 
SONNET, 


On a Youth who died of excessive eating of 
Fruiul-Pic. 

Currants have check'd the current of my blood, 

And berries brought me to be buried here ; 
Pears have par’d off my body’s hardihood, ‘ 

And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 

Lessens not fate, yet ’tis a lesson good; 

Gilt will not long hide guilt; such thin-wash’d ware 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is cued. 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and terse, 

That lies not as it lies upon my elay, 
But. ina ventle strain of unstrain’d verse, 
Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey : 
Rehearses I was fruit-ful to my hearse, 





Tells that wy days are told, and soon I’mtoll’d awey? 
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dew? or ‘& mitcrarn G asctte, 'tel,) to which I fancied IT had jus t heipe 
—_— === myself. When I had recovered iy health 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. and my senses, (which | afterwards learned 
— | Was hot without assistance,) fancy was stil! 





Mr. E me ae 
Mr. Enitor, ; _ 2 running into foreign parts, and returning to 
Le Ss re r > nder- sie 4 Re ! ‘ ae #e er : 
Phis from the Ponder-book of a Ba iny unagination fairy pictures of splendid 
“he j f . . . , 
chelor of Arts. cities, verdant fields, and happiness which 


Ir has been my custom from time imme- | Seemed to have existence in every spot, 
morial, i. ec. fur the last three years of my Save that on which [ stood.‘ Where shall 
retired life, to look from my study-window I travel” cried lL.“ Where every body 
into the faces of those whom chance brings | else travels,” answered a voice, easily dis- 
within the somewhat contracted angle of my | tinguished as belonging to my friend Ned 
visual rays. By this practice and a large | W-, who had entered my apartment in time 
natural share of physiognomical talent, | to prevent the probable etlect of my disas- 
am now able, with great ease, to penetrate ter— where every body ought to travel, 
into the character, disposition, and even de-; and you among the rest.” “ What and 
signs of those personages that pass through ! where may this elysium be, to whichwards 
every one ought to turn his face—I suppose 


the field of my view. As I profess to know | 
bent of mind from turn of feature, so like- | you mean Ballston Spa and the Falls of Ni- 
wise, with some exception, [ discover trade | agara?” ‘ New-York, New-York, sir, the 
and profession by gait and air—nay, I some- | metropolis of the Republic, centre of re- 
times persuade myself, that I can guess, : sort, reservoir of wealth and of worth, trea- 
with tolerable accuracy, at the thoughts’ sury of wit and magazine of beauty of the 
which are immediately occupying and agi- fairest country upon which yon rosy-faced 
tating the brain of some casual passer-by. | ball doth shine.” ‘* 1 have never been in 
The hurried step and slow pace—the erect | the city, but have always sang its praises 
and stooping body—the perpendicular and | with a loud voice and cheerful heart—wilt 
the oblique neck—the convex and the con- , go there with ine ” A clap of thunder in 
cave back—the rectilinear, the curvilinear, | the ear, or a gentle fisticuff on the back 
and angular limb—the splay, chubbed, and | would not have startled my good friend as 
shovel foot—the long, the short, the broad, | did tbis proposition from one who had not 
the narrow, the clumsy, the slender, the | received the full glare of the sun’s beams 
black, white, clean, or dirty hand —the tot- | for three years. He, however, agreed, ‘and 
tering genuflexions of age, deformity, and the next day we appointed to wend way to 
labour, and the pert, brisk stamp of youth, the great city. 
and affectation, are the outward signs, by | It was that soft season when man, like al! 
which inclination and pursuit are readily | nature else, feels a renewal of life and vi- 
ascertained. Be all this as it may, (and it. gour. The pure and balmy air—the brighit 
all may be this way or that, without affect- | verdure and mottled fairy hues are striking 
ing what fellows) [ shall believe my self to, contrasts to the chill damps, keen blasts and 
be well-skilled in what I have professed, | withered, shrivelled grey of winter. It 
and shall expect the consequent conside- | was long since I had witnessed the exter- 
ration. | nalchanges which are continually going on 
I was one day following with rather an) | and eternally varying the face of Nature. 
intense gaze, the progress of a bevy of fine, | I could, it is true, by one sense perceive 
frolicksome, and gay youths, who, accom- | | this day’s air to be more full of fragrance, 
panied by mirth and baggage,were hurrying | and, by another, that day’s light to be less 


to the steam-boat, when it occurred to me,| intense. Green fields. g@.\ flowers, limpid 
that a little change of company, scene, and | streams and purling ) vols, were but in my 
diet, was what I very much needed. My/| imagination. 11 ¥ cy was forever 
imagination was immediately filled with} busy in sketching jai! -., warmed and 
meu, places, and dishes so purely suppositi-| illumined by se!-' +—.hilst mm sum- 
tivus, that I had nearly gagged to death in| mer she would i | ‘reezing scenes 
the attempt to swallow some delicious frica-| as chilled my yer) uve, and sent my 


see, (fromthe euligazy purlieus of an ho-! blood conre=" eungh my shivering 
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Tobs. dt was one of those delightful days 
of May, when the soul harmonizes with it- 
cselfand with all about it. It bad rained 
hard during the night, and the sun was risen 
in unclouded brilliancy. A cool west wind, 
bearing the thousand odours of the country, 
assuaged the intensity of his beams as he 
approached his meridian height. Twas 
seated in the boat just as the clock said 
twelve—we were soon in rapid motion and 
Thad lost sight of ——.  * * * * + 
Hlorribile dictu!§ The wind I perceived 
jad just changed. Thin sheets of vapour 
began to fly from the east. Huge masses 
of rolling clouds followed fast—and, in a 
few moments we were compelled to seek 
shelter from a_ pitiless North-easter.— 
“So,” said I to Ned, “ enjoyment ends 
where it begins—at my first sally, here’s a 
storm with all the elements at its heels to 
oppose—so it always was with poor me, and 


oe 
wi 


ture—the scene before me was undergoing 
agreatchange. Fragment after fragment 
of the mountain rolled down and vanished 
—a mass lay before me. I determined to 
arrest the progress of destruction. My 
knife was in my hand—lI thrust instinctive- 
ly forward. What it encountered | know 
not, but L was startled from my vision by 
the voice of my friend Ned W , here's 
a spoon, my dear fellow, allow me to help 
you.” IT knew | had been dreaming, and 
without more comment, fell to eating amid 
a roar of laughter and acclamation. 





As the clamour gradually subsided, 1 
found I had been the instrument of effect- 
ing what is ordinarily brought about by the 
intervention of darkness, or the use of li- 


-quor—to wit, renewing the power of speech 


in some twenty of my fellow-beings, who, 
since leaving the wharf, had been dumb. 
** Your friend,” said a young chap, who sat 





so it always will be—-would 1 were safe in, next Ned W , and whose crows-feet 

my den again.” |discovered him to be a Junior of Harvard 
j as . | oa ; ‘ 

The dinner-bell put to immediate flight —‘* your friend = 2 of the homines 

the querulous blues that were besetting me, | Sraves class,” looking full at my swimming 

; = , ee ee 

and I sat down with sensations keenly alive plate. ‘ A pun, a pun,” exclaimed ” 

to the sublime and beautiful of Nature be- “ who made it—was it yon puny cur?’ 

foreme. Iwas just under the brow of a)“ Cur punis.” “ How dare you! “ A- 

| a ; ‘ , , —e ™ - 

mountain surloin of beef, down whose dair, sir, Charles Adair, jun.” ‘* Scanda 
‘8 ° ° > Mac ® , > 99 ons 

cragzy and precipitous sides ran impetuous lous! "tis foo much by the twins, said 1, 

torrents of gravy, rendering its approach Making an attempt to damp his ardour by 


1 . . . - e 6“ 
tormidable, and its summit (so ] thought) thrusting him with his own eo J 
At a small dis-'thought so before,” echoed this mirror of 


° . ry . . , 
‘punning chivalry. ‘ That’s d— fine, ’eh 
cand sispence !” minced something from the 

F . 4 ' ote an i P . | P % 
trast to the ragged surface of its neighbour. Opposite side of the ong z : S ane, * 
. > rot, Charley, for auld lang syne’s 
Still farther on, and as far as the eye could ower Go"t, ¢ 7 ; Ze : 
reach, were minor elevations, forming a)sake and the Medial faculty, youll get 
ane » Rha Sete ” 
grand chain of division between the inha-|the leather medal yet.” ** My friend wean 
hitants of two nations, whom I conceived | said Adair, * isa little humorous, nanes 
'*¢ Undoubtedly the effect of butter,” inter- 
7c , ach other. | ** Undo ] ’ 
ee ; | rupted M.D. who until then had been 
Then there were vallies clothed in one en-| rupted an 1.1). who u | 
tire coat of cresses. Piles of asparagus, | too busily engaged in discussion of the eat- 

' : 7 . S 9? se la > »Y ro > 

that straight and towering ornament of the ables. ‘* So”— 7 sore a re a om 

. »9- | INVIDCI “y > a wit sighed the 
forest, lay, stripped of all its grandeur, rea- | Inv incible. Y ie : "8 ; 

ss . ' | "7 clr ee , — as 

dy to the all-devouring band of man. Ca- man of physic. Not a whit—,” was the 
taracts of beer, unlike those lesser and more | ready answer. During this volley of mis- 
ordinary falls, which pour a puny and in- | siles across the table, which had occasioned 
a tremendous and almost incessant roar, | 


altogether inaccessible. 
tance, a round, smooth, gentle hill of ham, 
covered with furze, formed a pleasing con- 


cessant stream, foamed and roared only at | 7 ; 
iutervals—thus affording breath and time | had noticed the pinched up and almost wo- 


‘ . : 7 ii As ; i 35 of he 
to discuss its wonders. Lakes of oil, ponds | man-like appearance of eretapmaapresen t 
“Ts this,” thought I, 


| Can this be any thing belonging to that 
Alma Mater, which was once so proud of 
her poorest sons, and to whom I still look 


of vinegar, seas of sauce, deserts of pep- |; young punster. 
per, and swamps of mustard were dispersed 
here and there throughout the landscape. 
Suddenly there seemed a convulsion of Na- 
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; 4 back with fond filial remembrance? Yet this, but I will not accede, in every pariic 
it so it is—may I not meet the crows-foot on ular, to “ honest Lago.” 

oe UE 4 . = 

Tare many such!” The good Doctor was like- | % # “ 

hh: 4 k wise an aluinnus, and true though elder son. The stage is meant to represent nature 

hee IIe exhibited the broad unwieldy extern Of ang to delineate the passions. Many of ou: 

one whose practice and theory are not al- dramatists, the old especially, have doue 

aan ways parallel. His bodily organs were dis- ¢},js admirably: each character being s 


tended with the variety and quantity of complete and distinct a personage, that the 
cheer—his heart dilated in proportion, and most superficial instantly recognise the cor- 
particularly when a glass or two of genial yeetness of the picture—and the remark so 
wine had mounted, together with his whole often applied to Shakspeare, applies with 
stock of humour, merriment, and glee to equal justice to some of his cotemporaries, 
his attic, he began to prate, with much that no speech which he has put in the 
self-complacency, to those he considered mouths of his persone, would suit any cha- 
his leral successors. Among other choice racter, but the one to whom he has given it. 
things, (and many found vent with the vo- Turn to our own times, O what a falling 
lumes of smoke which rolled from his off! our soi-disant dramatists are not dra- 
mouth,) was a story, which contained so matists. They write a descriptive poem, 
much of the humorous and serious blend- totally devoid of action, and apportion it 
ed, that | may shortly offer it to the rea- mto irregular lengths, which they order 


FO lig Ch OE, CO 


> 
ne agp 


der. their persone to speak. Is this Drama? 
: —_ - — No. A description of passion or still life, 
? no matter who speaks it, is not dramatic: 


For the New-York Literary Gazitte. 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS. passions, by well invented circumstance, 
in the bosoms of their characters, and make 
them speak the language of nature, under 
its influence—this is dramatic. Action, 


but the essence of the drama is, to produce 


Ifow strange are the impressions which 
circumstance or chance produces upon 
mankind ! how a meteor will pass across 
the horizon of life, and so dazzle for the 
time, that, when its brightness is past, the 
sky of existence seems for ever after cloud- 
ed, and memory points backward, and 


not poetry, is the soul of the drama. 
* # * + 

I have seen actors, and some called “ firs 
rate” too, mouth their speeches abominably ; 
‘they roar like the north wind, beat the 
breast,rend the hair,and tear their garments 
to shreds—this is almost always foreign from 
the text; and “though it may make the 
unskilful” applaud, will never eventually 

fore the autumn of life, and in which, | acing Grate Semone, ; 
though sometimes lit up witha smile, the | aan one yay Se ss ~ ame, 
oceit, sie ales dicniaies ial nature | "he strive only for the plaudits of the illi- 
could read the wreek of hope within ! | terate, “— succeed awhile ; but assuredly, 
Unsuccessful love, disappointed ambition, | nl — wheelies distortion, will ord 
and sometimes, satiated revenge, create | 2! mses. Thee & bainas - —— 
such feelings, which neither time, nor’ ng and bombast too, as well as = wags 
place, but only the grave can obliterate. | ee 2 aeeenty oo me versa — 
/not give, and there are cords in the heart, 
eB chances; sometimes, though rarely, rae aren Genien aay Saw SH oar 
elicit the inborn genius of the man, which, {oul atvanteges in the acter may proms Se 


; ;eye; mind alone ca ight the soul, 
but for that circumstance, might have re-| sii eee 


sizhs wer hopes departed. 

I have often observed an open and unsus- 
pecting forehead, wrinkled in its spring- 
time, and features naturally buoyant and| 
cheerful,changed, fallen, and sere, long be- 





These often produce the most disastrous 


; mained for ever buried in the volume of the} % # * * 
ae vent? brain. Young is a very chaste actor, and gave 
ae Bee Men are all children of circumstance. | me more idea of the grandeur of the stage 
ae i Shakspeare says, that it is in a man’s power, than any man I ever saw; yet there iS 
a yh ‘o be apy thing. There is some truth in! something far from prepossessing in his ap- 
if 5} HbA 
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-eqrancee When I saw him perform, it 


may be that f was in the mood to look on | 


every thing favourably. 


Man has some strange notions: now he. 


jooks on all things with an eye of pleasure : 
‘en, every object displeases—it must de- 
vend ou the state of the nerves. 

* * * * 

Actors follow each other more than au- 
thors, and are less liable to censure ; for, 
only while the actor lives do we know his 
power—after the lapse of ages the poct’s 
juspirations are seen, bright as the day of 
their creation, and better judgment and 


truer is formed after his age, than when he | 


existed—no friends are then to flatter, no 
enemies todefame. Through all ages, na- 
ture is alike: it is then proved, if he touch- 
ed her genuine chords, or only hit the pas- 
sing foibles of the day. 

Itis strange the poct should be so looked 
down upon, and even despised, by men too, 
whose only claim to that title is, that they 
walk erect in the likeness of their God : 
though often a wretched caricature!) and 
whose only pretension to hold their head 
above others, is the accident of birth or 
riches, oftentimes acquired even by their 
own folly. These men, who think that no- 
ble blood or gold constitutes worth, talent, 
genius, every thing,—who have not one ori- 
ginal thought, never had, and never may 
have,—who, were they to read the works 
of the very poet they condemn and despise, 
could not comprehend one of his sublime 
ideas, yet denounce his writings as nonsen- 
sical rhapsodies, and the author as a hair- 
brained fool. What presumption! 

Who were the first historians? Poets. 
Who were the first biographers? Poets. 
Where live the deeds of the great men of 
old? In the Poet’s song. Who have im- 
mortalized castles, towers, woods, and 
streams? Poets. 

Where does beauty live, when that beau- 
ty isno more than a loathsome skull? In 
the Poet’s lay. What is the learning, the 
delight, and the occupation of a virtuous 
peasantry ? The works of a Poet. 

Whose grave do we travel days and 
weeks to visit? The Poet’s. Whose low, 
and (perhaps) ruined cottage is pointed out 
to us as we journey along? The Poet’s 
hirth-place. 


| Miss Landon truly says— 


* A poet's love is immortality.” 


Let the titled, vain, and ignorant, think 
| of this: let the worldly pause on it. Com- 
_ pare the difference between themselves and 
the poet, a few years hence, when man’s 
jearthly pilgrimage is ended. The worldly 
willbe in dust and forgotten,— their graves 

unhallowed and unknown. The plough 
may pass over them, and the yellow grain 
| ripen there: the highway may run over 
| them, and the noisy wagon rattle over their 
careless sleep. The house of rejoicing 
may be built over thern,—the merry song 
sound, the mazy dance be threaded, and 
/who thinks of them ? 


Where is the poet then ? 


No one, 

His name is 
in every mouth, his song in every heart! 
His sepulchre is a sacred spot, the property 
Thousands 
| flock there in silent admiration to view his 





of his country, as is his fame. 


| narrow tomb: there no unhallewed hand 
‘dare intrude to disturb the mansion of his 
repose. 

Think on this, ye worldly, proud, and 
selfish men—then dwell on your own insig- 
|nificance. What are your splendid domes, 
your gilded pictures, and your costly gems, 
compared to the poet’s lowly cot, and each 
valucless thing that was his? Nothing. 

i x 4 * 
“ T have had wonderful presentiments in 
Hardly any unfortunate circum- 


my time. 
stance has ever happened to me, of which 1] 
have not had some forerunning warning. 
We can’t help these things, and can no 
more account for one sentiment, than for 
another,” said Lord Byron to Capt. Parry. 
That almost every thinking man has presen- 
timents of the future, no one will deny ; at 
‘least I firmly believe, though unlike Dr. 
| Johnson and many other great men, I put 
dreams, or supernatural ap- 








| ho faith in 


} 


| pearances. 

How it is that presentiments press upon 
| the mind, I know not ; and though no eye 
| can see before the hour, yet I, to a certain- 
ty, know many others have had strange 
presentiments. Though we have them, and 
feel assured a disastrous chance is ap- 
proaching, we have no power to avert the 
decree of fate. These presentiments press 


on us like ‘a vision thron’d,” and though 
we feel them, we cannot describe them—but 
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when, in tiie, they are realized, we know ! cient humanity to wish that they miotr %, 


too keenly, that we had a forewaruing of | 


the event. Such things are. Bs 


The Revolutionary Claim. A few fee-' 
ble old men stood on a wharf, contemplating | 
a gallant and mighty ship, of which they | 
had been the builders. The ship had been 
made by them in company, and they them- 
selves embarked in her on her first and most | 
hazardous voyage. They then gave her to 
their sons, 
their labour and expenses, and those sons 
became rich and prosperous from the pro- 
fits of the vessel, but they remained callous 
to the entreaties of their fathers, now old 
and powerless, and basely evaded the pay- 
meut of an honest debt. At length, a friend 
of their fathers, who in his youth had been 
a volunteer on board of this vessel, came 


from a far and sunny land across the seas, to| 


see the gallant ship and its brave crew, once 
more, ere he should die. ‘The stranger was 
aman of high renown and of ancient name, 


ner the sons who had neglected their fa- 


thers welcomed him with festivals and he ry? 


nours. The stranger deserved such a wel- ; 


come, for he was generous, and good, and | 
heroic, and had been, not only a nation’s, 


who promised to pay them for | 


preserved, but as they never did things ina 
hurry, they began to consult on the best 
| manner of saving those who were perishing 
_inthe waves. One was of opinion that it 
| would be best to throw out ropes, but ano- 
| ther thought that the ropes might slip 

through their hands, and that it would “a 
| best to throw planks and spars. Another 
disliked both these plans, and advised that a 
|small boat should be lowered to rescue 


| 


|them, <A fourth propesed, in a long ha- 
rangue, that the sons being strong and ac- 


tive, should plunge in the waves and save 
| their fathers by their own personal exer- 
tions. After considerable discussion, the 
last scheme was adopted, and they approach- 
ed the side of their ship to perform the 


pious duty. But their fathers were not vi- 


| 
| sible—old and helpless, they had sunk in 
| the merciless waters, and their sons disco- 
vered too late that action is sometimes bet- 
ter than deliberation ! 

Can the members of the present Con- 
gre ss gather a moral from the foregoing sto- 
If not, we shall, in due time, entertain 
them with another. 


| 





Waterloo. It is stated in an Irish paper, 


but also a world’s benefactor. He met with! that the battle of Waterloo was won, not 
the friends of his youth—they were wasted | 80 much by British valour as by imerican 
and wan, and bowed by afiliction—some gold—that Grouchy was bribed by a “ cer- 
had gone down to the grave, their hearts! tain illustrious bride, then a widow, to delay 
broken by hope deferred.—some were in| the arrival of his forces at the scene of ac- 


want and destitution,—and one who had 
been amongst their bravest, was the tenant 
of a prison. 

The stranger at last set sail for the lovely 
Jand of his nativity ; but before his depar- 
ture, he released his ancient companion 
from an imprisonment, which. but for him, 
would have been terminated only by Death. 
The sons at last were awakened to a sense 
of their injustice, and they assembled in the! 
ship to consult on the most expedient means 
of paying the debt which they had withheld 
so long. 

These sons were great talkers, and each 
had his own plan for making restitution, 
and each considered his own plan the best. 


While they were thus engaged, their ared| 
ge 


fathers, impelled by anxiety, thronged the 
wharf, by the side of the ship, and several 
of them being feeble with age, were crowd- 
ed into the waters. ‘Their sons had suffi- 


tien, and that the douceur so opportunely 
bestowed, constitutes part of the claim 
which the lady has upon the British govern- 
| ment.” 

The lady alluded to is the Marchioness of 
Wellesley, late Mrs. Patterson. Mr. Niles 
expresses a disbelief as to her being “ an 
agent in purchasing the field of Waterloo,” 
and we join in this disbelief. There is no 
doubt but that Marshal Grouchy played 
false in that great game, but we doubt that 
our beautiful countrywoman had any thing 
|todo with the political affairs of Europe. 
But if this were true, it would be a curious 
fact, and would pretty much decide the 
| question, whether the world is or is mot ru- 
led by woman. 





Notice. If our new carriers should leave 
the paper with any persons who are not 
subscribers, we request that information 
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nay be promptly given. The late carrier’s | will direct the officers commanding the de- 
hooks were in such confusion, that the ad- | tachment, (now ordered) to proceed as soon 
dresses of several subscribers were of ne- | as possible to reinforce me. The rout to 
cessity taken from the Directory, and it is'| Morristown is the best for them to pursue. 
rery possible that the paper may, in some Before they arrive at the Ferry, they will 
instances, be left at the wrong place. If hear where lam: but they may know their 
so, we trust that notice will be given in due destination when they are within two mar- 
season, by those who receive the Gazette ehes of it; they are to inform me by ex- 
through mistake, and that they will not, as! press, and I will write upon the subject. 
jssometimes done, continue to receive it; I must urge you, by every motive, tosend 
quietly for months and then enlighten our | this detachment with the least possible de- 
collector by informing him that they are not lay: no consideration must pervertit. It 
subscribers. | is our first object that we defeat, if possible, 
We are well assured that our subscribers | the army now offered to us here. That the 
will have every reason to feel satisfied with Highlands may be secure, you will immedi- 
the faithfulness of our new carriers. Our, ately call in your forces now on command 
ofice needed reformation, and we have | On out-posts ; you must not think of cover- 
made one that is pretty thorough. | ing a whole country by dividing them ; and 
eichipesadneiigiiae | when they are ordered in, and drawn toge- 
To our Correspondents. If “ Orlando” | ther, they will be fully competent to repel 
j,as any mercy, he will show it pre-eminent- | ay attempt that may happen. But if you 
ly, by sparing our “aching sight” from | are attacked, you will get all the militia that 
any more specimens of his poetical powers. | you can. The detachment will bring their 
«“ A Junior” is a juvenis in thoughts and | baggage, but as little as possible. That 
stele. We cannot speak of him in the | you may not hesitate, you will consider this 


commendatory words of Don Armado, ‘ A | 2S peremptory, and not to be dispensed with. 


. > >} iVi< . % ry} » " . 
most acule juvenal” ! Colonel Malcolin’s regiment will form a part 


“ Clara” might with more propriety have | of the detachment. 


sirned her lines ‘* obscura”—we cannot un- I am, yours, &c. 
derstand them. G. W, 


General Washington's Correspondence. MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANNA TON TS CUTHAM- CONTEMPORARY FEMALE GENIUS. 


Camp or Schuylkill, 34 miles from \ . 
Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 1777 Ar no period of our history has female 


Dear Sir, genius triumphed more than in our own 
days. At the present time there are living 
not less than twenty-four ladies of pre- 
eminent talent, as writers in various depart- 





The situation of our affairs in this 
quarter calls for every aid, and for every ef- 
fort. General Howe, by various manou- | nonts of literature and philosophy. 
vres, and marches up the Schuylkill, asif| Mrs. Barbauld, distinguished during 50 


he meant to harm our right flank, found! years by her eiegant productions in verse 


. on ;_ | and prose 
means, by countermarching, to cross the ri- | 4%¢ P . 
_ ng Miss Hannah More, for nearly an equal 


ver last ni S ‘ iles below us, which ; 

ie os angen meee er , . period, for various moral and controversial 
1 fordable almost in every part, ang 18 DOW | writings ; not inferior for style and energy 
fast advancing toward Philadelphia. 'there-| of mind to any thing produced by the other 


fore desire, that without a moment — loss of | sex. 
time, you will detach as many rank and file, | Mrs. Radcliffe, who, as a novelist, may be 


\ . | ‘ he firs juses of : 
under a proper General and oth»+ officers, ranked umong the first geniuses of the age 
as will make the whole number, including | *M4 couutry.” 

CS eae Oe Cae oe °| Miss Edgeworth, a distinguished writer 


those of General M‘Dougall, amount to ‘of novels, moral compositions, and works of 
twenty-five hundred privates, and non-com- education. 

missioned officers, fit for duty. The cups Miss Cullen, the amiable and ingenious 
under General M‘Dougall, to my great sur- | authoress of Morton and Home, novels dise 


prise, by a letter from him a few days ago, 





* This was published previous to the death of Mrs, 


consisted of only nine hundred men. You! Radcliffe. 
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tinguished for their benevolent sentiments | volumes of travels, which are distinguishc’ 
and spirited compositions, honourable alike | for their sound philosophy and enlightene, 
to her heart and head. | views of society. 

Mrs. Opie, whose various works in verse! MM. D Arblay (Miss Burney), whose Ey, 
and prose are distingushed for their origi- | lina, Cecilia, Camilla, and other novels. 
nality, good taste, ingenuity, and elegant | place ber among the first and most origina! 
composition. | writers of any age. 

Mrs. Inchbald, who, as a dramatist and) Miss Buillie, whose plays on the Passions 
novelist, has produced various works, which | and other productions are highly esteemed 
will ever rank high a:nong the classics of | by every person of good taste. 
our languare.* Besides others of less celebrity, but per- 

Miss Hutton, respectable as a novelist, | haps equal merit, whose names are not pre- 
powerful as a general writer, and able as a sent to the recollection of the writer, 
philosophical geographer, as proved by her) Few persons, ull they behold this enume. 
recent works on Africa. ration, will have suspected that our days 

Miss Fl. M4. Williams, who, though long | conld boast such a galaxy of genius in the 
resident in Paris, may be claimed as an/ fair sex; and it may also be questioned, 
English woman, and is an honour to the ge- | whether the oiher sex can produce a list, in 
nius of her countrywomen, tn history, poli- | many respects, of superior pretensions. 
UGS, Glues, wi po +7 | 

Mrs. Cuppr, a Lady whose strength of | ; 
understanding and powers of diction have | RUSSIA. 
led her to grapple with subjects ef the The applause of Europe, since 1£12, has 
highest order, as she has published several quite intoxicated the Russian nation. The 
works in theology, education, and biog-a- | ogicers, and the soldiers especially, believe 
shy. . themselves the first in existence, and seem 

Miss Porter, a novelist of the first rank to imagine that they could now conquer the 
in the powers of eloquent composition, globe; and, therefore, that wherever their 
whose Thaddeus of Warsaw, and other hordes are sent, they will march to certain 
works, will long be standards in the lan- | victory, Suchacenviction prevailing in an 
guage. larmy, forms a host of itself, and has led to 

Miss Benen, who figures with equal dis- | deeds almost supernatural. Was it not the 
tinction as a novelist, historian, and critic. | jonepyedited infallibility of Napoleon that 

Miss Grant, who has distinguished her-  foyeht half his battles, and animated his sol- 
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Miss Owenson (Lady Morgan), whose mands of theirleader. The Russians wish 
powers of eloquent writing. moral and poli- | 4, inspire their armies with the same senti- 
tical reasoning, are not surpassed by any | ments as those of Napoleon's troops; avd 
author of her time. ‘indeed their commanders proudly insinuate 
Mrs. Wakefield, compiler of many useful that they hold the keys of Europe,—that 
and ingenious works for the use of children | 416 destiny of nations is in their hands, the 
aud schools. ; : . ‘moment their Tsar shall pronounce the 
Mrs. Fhertson. whose discoveries with the words, * Wuw for the conquest of Ews‘ope ” 
microscope on the Physiology of Plants, | ’ 
rank her high among experinental philoso. |;§ = 
phers. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Miss Herschel, whose ingenuity and in- | anne 
dustry in astronomical observation have ob- JAMES G. BROOKS, 
tained her a splendid reputation throughout | pyitor and Proprietor, No. 4 Wall-street, New-Yor®. 
the civilized world. Subscriptions received by G. & C. Carvill, 108 Broac- 
Miss. liken, niece to Mrs. Barbauld, who, way —wherecommunieations may be left, or transmit- 
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beth, proved her powers in history and phi- | ve? 
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* This was published previous tothe death of Mrs. | ; ates 
Tachbald, J. Srymorn, printer, 49 John-street. 
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